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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 
Historica’, Biographical and Anec ‘otal, 
(Continued from page 676 ) 


Hitherto we have attempted to show that 
Friends were a peculiar people. Much more 
that is curious and interesting in their history 
might be said in proof of this assertion ; but 
what has been written must suffice, or our 
sketches will be extended beyond the limits 
originally designed. The philanthropic spirit 
which has ever existed among Friends, evi- 
dences their zeal for good works. That 
they have been prime movers in or hearty 
sympathizers with almost every effort having 
for its object the elevation or improvement of 
Man, is too well known to require proof at 
our hands, and entitles them to the thanks of 
every lover of his race; but when we consider 
that some of their benevolent plans have 
been pushed to completion, against the tide of 
popular prejudice and ridicule, their devotion 
to the cause thus espoused, elicits our highest 
admiration. Sufferers themselves, they early 
learned to sympathize with the suffering. 
lovers of liberty, they despised oppression. 
They had written, preached and labored, to 
release the world from the dominion of Priest- 
craft, and fuliy realized the blessings of re- 
ligious liberty. With these facts before us, 
we eannot but wonder that for so many years 
they failed to see and denounce the iniquity 
of African slavery; but we are also glad to 
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say, that, when after long deliberation they 
became satisfied tnat the bondage of the black 
man must be proclaimed against—that they 
must preach “ deliverance to the captive, and 
opening of the prison to them that are bound,” 
they promptly acted for the overthrow of this 
great sin, in their own Society first; and af- 
terwards in the world at large. 

We propose to trace the gradual develop- 
ment of an anti-slavery sentiment among 
Friends, which we consider one of the most 
instructive and interesting chapters in their 
history, showing, as it does, how faithfulness 
on the part of a few concerned persons among 
them, finally leavened the entire body into 
unity of feeling, and induced a mutual co- 
operation in the work of emancipation. 

The stern old Puritans, who murdered the 
peaceful Quakers, were the first on the shores 
of America to declare against slavery, by 
making the importation of slaves into their 
colony a crime punishable with death. Roger 
Williams, who wrote what George Fox calls 
“ A slanderous book of .lyes” against Friends, 
subsequently proclaimed that in Rhode Island 
“no black mankind” should be slaves for life, 
but that they should be liberated after ten 
year’s service: in Pennsylvania the case was 
quite different. Slavery had a foothold there, 
and the slave trade was a profitable business 
prior to the settlement of Penn ; hence it was 
a labor of years to exterminate it. In 1671 
George Fox visited Barbadoes on a religious 
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mission, and inculeated there substantially 
the same views previously advanced by Roger 
Williams in Rhode Island, that “ after cer- 
tain years of servitude, they (the slaves), 
should be made free.” In 1675 Fox’s com- 
panion, Wm. Edmonson, urged similar ad- 
vice to the same people, and the following 
year, the authorities at Barbadoes, fearing a 
rebellion among their slaves, forbid by law 
the Quakers from bringing negroes to their 
meetings. Several Friends about this time 
were heavily fined for a violation of this Jaw. 
Thus commenced a sympathy for the slave in 
the Island of Barbadoes; but it remained for 
the little band of Friends at Germantown 
openly to protest against the iniquity of slav- 
ery, and to strike the first blow for its aboli- 
tion in the Soctety. In 1688, (five years 
after their emigration to this country,) these 
honest-hearted German Friends, in solemn 
conclave assembled, proclaimed the “ reasons 
why we are against the traffic in man body.” 
They took high Christian ground. “ There 
is a saying” (thus they wrote,) “ that we shall 
do to all men, like as we will be done our- 
selves, making no difference what Generation, 
Descent or Colour they are. And those who 
steal and rob men, and those who buy or 
purchase men, are they notallalike?”’ “Pray 
what thing in the world can be doue worse 
towards us than if men should rob or steal us 


away, and sell us for slaves to strange coun- 
tries, separating husbands from their wives 


and children. Being now, this is not done in 
the manner we would be doue at, therefore, 
we contradict and are against this traffic in 
men body.” This is the substance of their 
protest, which was signed by Garret Hen- 
dricks, Derrick Upde Graeff, Francis Daniel 
Pastorius and Abraham Jun Den Graeff. 
This paper was sent to the Monthly Meetirg 
of Friends, held at Richard Worrall’s house, 
(Dublin, Pa.,) with the request that Friends 
“consider well these things, if it be goed or 
bad; and in case you find it good to handle 
these blacks in this manner, we desire and 
require you hereby lovingly, that you may 
inform us herein; which, at this time, never 
was done, viz: that Christians have such a 
liberty so to do ; to the end, that we shall be 
satisfied in this point, and satisfy likewise our 
good friends and acquaintances in our native 
country, to whom it is a terror or fearful 
thing, that men should be handled so in 
Pennsylvania.” 

“Twelve days after the date of this remon- 
strance, the “ Monthly Meeting at Richard 
Worrall’s house” “ having inspected’the mat- 
ter above mentioned, and considered of it,” 
found it “ so weighty that we think it nut ex- 
pedient for us to meddle with it here; but do 
rather commit it to the consideration of the 
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Quarterly Meeting, the tenor of it being nearly 
related to the Truth.” 

Five weeks later, (4 mo 4, 1688), Philadel- 
phia Quarter read the above mentioned paper, 
and recommended its contents to the con- 
sideration of the Yearly Meeting, requesting 
the four signers of the document “ to present 
the same to the above said meeting, it being 
a thing of too great weight for this meeting 
to determine.” During the same year, the 
Yearly Meeting “thought it not proper to 
give a positive judgment in the case, it having 
so general a relation to many other parts; 
and, therefore, at present, they forbear it.” 

Thus this question remained for eight years, 
when the Yearly Meeting of 1696 discouraged 
the buying of any more negroes, and recom- 
mended that Friends bring their slaves to 
meetings, and “restrain them from lewd and 
loose living,” and from “rambling about on 
first days and other days.” 

In 1693, the Keithean Friends (who had 
separated from the original body on ‘account 
of doctrinal difference, and were under the 
leadership of George Keith,) issued a declar- 
ation recommending emancipation, “after some 
reasonable time of service.” 

In 1702, Alice Kennesly, of Maryland, (in 
her last will which was read in Third Haven 
Monthly Meeting), left her negro woman, 
Betty and child, to one Dan]. Cox, on his 
agreement to pay to the said meeting 20s. per 
year for 30 years. This amount was to be ap- 
propriated to paying the ferriaye of travel- 
ling Friends, “or what other occasions Friends 
may see meet,” and two years later the meet- 
ing appointed a receiver of the above, for the 
service of Truth.” 

In 1711 “Chester Quarter” complains to 
the Yearly Meeting, because of the “ bringing 
in of negroes,” and desires the care concern- 
ing the matter; but the Yearly Meeting did 
not do more than to repeat the advice given 
in 1696. 

The London Yearly Meeting, in 1713, ad- 
mits in its epistle addressed to Friends ‘in 
America, that the importation of slaves “is 
not a commendable nor allowable practice.” 

In answer to this epistle, the ensuing year 
Philada. Yearly -Meeting says, that “ the 
multiplying of them (slaves), “may be of 
dangerous consequence, and, therefore, a law 
was made % Pennsylvania, laying a duty of 
twenty pounds on every one imported there; 
wnich law the Queen was pleased to annul. 
(This assessment by the assembly was made 
in 1712.) 

In 1715 the Yearly Meeting declared the 
importation of slaves a practice to be avoided, 
and that those concerned therein be dealt 
with ; and the following year it recommended 
Friends “ to avoid as much as may be, buy- 
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in, rather than offend any Friends that are 
against it;” but observes, “ yet this is only 
caution, not censure.” 

This was a decided step forward, and here 
the Society halted for some thirteen years. In 
1729, “ Chester Quarter” again agitated the 
subject by enquiring of the Yearly Meeting 
whether Friends should not be restricted from 
buying imported s/aves, inasmuch as the fetch- 
ing of negroes from their own country is 
contrary to Discipline.” Yearly Meeting an- 
swered the following year, that “ Friends 
ought to be very cautious of makivg any 
such purchases in the future,” and rec- 
ommended that “ those who thus act, be ad- 
monished.” 

It was during the year 1729, that Ralph 
Sandiford, of Philada., issued the first anti- 
slavery treatise ever written, so far as known. 
The book was published by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, at Philadelphia, and was entitled, “ a brief 
examination of the Practice of the Times, 
by the foregoing and the Present DISPEN- 
SATION ; whereby is manifested how the 
Devil works in the Mystery which none can 
understand, and get the Victory over, but 
those that are armed with the Light, that 
discovers the temptation, and the author 
thereof, and gives Victory over him and his 
Instruments who are now gone forth as in 
the Beginning, from the true Friends of 
Jesus, having the form of Godliness in words, 
but in Deeds deny the Power thereof; from 
such we are commanded to turn away.” This 
little duodecimo work contains 74 pages, and 
is dedicated “To my esteemed Fricnd, Mat- 
thew Hughes, Esq., one of the Representatives 
for the county.of Bucks.” At the close of 
the book, is an address “to my select Friends,” 
in which he says, “If any are offended with 
me or the foregoing treatise, because it came 
not forth with the concurrence of the meeting, 
it is in my heart to desire your freedom with 
me therein, that all offences may be removed 
according to the ability the Lord gives me.” 
He further declares that he offers this book 
“as a true witness, that it were better we had 
never known the Truth, than afterwards to 
charge Sin on it, as though it admitted of 
such practices. He that can receive it, let 
him; if otherwise, I leave it to God, the 
Judge of All, before whom and the Host 
of Heaven the Truth thereof will be mani- 
fested.” 

This little work was distributed gratuitously 
by its author, who, in 1730 published his 
second edition. 
Friends, and in the face of threats of punish- 
ment from the chief magistrate of Pennsyl- 
vania, he wrote and circulated thisanti slavery 
treatise, which abounds with argumeuts show- 
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ing such negroes as shall hereafter be brought | ing the inconsistency of slavery with Chris- 


tianity. It must have had its effect on the 
community, but we do not find that Friends 
were stimulated by its appeals to any vigor- 
ous action on the subject of slavery for the 
Yearly Meeting during the succeeding thir- 
teen years, but repeated in substance the ad- 
vice given in 1730. 

Benjamin Lay, of Abington, Pa., (the 
Friend otfSandiford,) published in 1737 his 
treatise against slavery. (271 pp. duodeci- 
mo.) His style is bold, and in some instances 
severe. The work is addressed to all “ slave 
keepers that keep the innocent in bondage. 
Apostates, pretending to lay claim to the 
pure and holy Christian Religion ; of what 
congregation soever, but especially in their 
Ministers, by whose example the filthy Lep- 
rosy and Apostacy is spread far and near; 
it is a notorious Sin, which many of the true 
friends of Christ and his pure Truth, called 
Quakers, has been for many years and still 
are concerned to write and bear testimony 
against; as a practice so gross and hurtful 
to Religion, and ‘destructive to government 
beyond what words can set forth, or can be 
declared of by men or Angels, and yet lived 
in by Ministers and Magistrates in America, 
The Leaders of the People cause them to 
err. Written for a general service by Him 
that truly and sincerely desires the present 
and eternal Welfare and Happiness of all 
Mankind, all the World over, of all colours 
and nations as his own soul.” Benjamin Lay. 
In the preface to this work, he uses the follow- 
ing earnest language: “ My dear, tender and 
well-beloved Friends, I beg, I pray and be- 
seech us, let us be more faithful; I entreat 
in howels of love, let us be faithful, let us be 
Faithful, let us be faithfulto God in all things ; 
and then I know, blessed be His pure Name, 
which is the Truth, that when the scourge 
shall come, he will secure us in Life or in 
Death ; and that will be enough for us; so be 
it, saith my soul, and is in humble request.” 
The Yearly Meeting of 1738, held at Burling- 
ton, deemed it proper to state tnat Lay’s book 
had not their approbation. 

In 1754 John Woolman, of Mount Holly, 
sent forth “some considerations on the keep- 
ing of Negroes recommended to the Protes- 
sors of Christianity of every Denomination,” 
and the same year the Yearly Meeting issued 
an epistle to its members, exhorting them to 
“avoid in any manner encouraging the prac- 
tice of making slaves of our fellow-creatures, 
and advising those who by inheritance be- 
came the possessors of slaves, “seriously to 
weigh the cause of detaining them in bond- 
age.” 

In 1755 the Yearly Meeting propounded 
the Query, “ Are Friends clear of importing 
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or buying negroes ? and do they use those well 
which they are possessed of by inheritance, 
or otherwise endeavoring to train them up in 
the principles of Christian Religion?” To 
which query Burlington Monthly Meeting 
responded in 1757. “ All clear of importing 
negroes or purchasing them for term of life; 
several have been purchased for a term of 


years. They are generally well fed and 
clothed. Some are taught to read and taken 


to Meetings, but others are taken little care 
of in these respects.” 

In 1762 committees were appointed to labor 
with those who owned slaves, and in 1770 it 
was adjudged improper by the Yearly Meet- 
ing for slave holders to. occupy the position of 
Elders in the church, and in 1774, Friends 
were advised “against hiring slaves,” or ad- 
ministering to estates where “slave property 
is to be disposed of.” “fhe Yearly Meeting of 
1776, announced the holding of slaves as a 
disownable offence, and from this time forth 
many Friends manumitted their negroes, even 
in some instances at great pecuniary sacrifice, 
so that in 1780, after nearly a century of 
labor, there were but few if any slave holders 
in the Society. Then Friends could and did 
consistently labor to infuse their sentiments 
on this question, into the community at large, 
and thus was carried on the glorious work ; 
slowly but surely. In tracing the history ‘of 
the Antislavery movement among Friends, 
(briefly outlined above), we see a confirma- 
tion of the truth pfeviously asserted; viz: 
that every religious body has its mission of 
good to perform. 

In the early days of our country’s history, 
the stern severity of Puritanism was a meges- 
sary element, as also was the milder and 
more peaceful influence of Quakerism. ~The 
Puritan may have needed a check to his se- 
verity, which the Quaker afforded, and in 
his turn the Quaker may have needed the 
stimulus to action, which was so conspicuous 
a trait in his Puritan brother. Be this as it 
may, the Quaker endeavored to open the spir- 
itual eyes of the Puritan, that he might see 
the “ Light within,’ which he comprehended 
not, and, ‘as we have seen, the Quaker first 
heard from the Puritan, that slavery. was 
“contrary to the Laws of God.” Thus per- 
secutor and persecuted were instructed each 
by the other. 

In this action on the slavery question, we 
see distinctly defined the marked characteris- 
tics of each people. The one promptly re- 
jecting slavery when presented regardless of 
consequence, and forbidding all participation 
in its iniquity, under the severest penalty 
known to the Law; the other “seeking the 
mind of Truth,” with calm deliberation, and 
waiting for the development of an unanimity 
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of sentiment on the question in the Society 
at large, that the unclean thing might be re- 
moved without discord among brethren. 

(To be continued ) 


EXTRACTS FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 


DEAR , asks what we think of the re- 
ligious excitement prevailing in many places? 
I like the sentiment that we need not be par- 
ticular through what channel good may come, 
if it only makes people better. Jesus taught, 
and we all know that in order to have the 
fruit good, the tree must first be good ; as all 
good comes from the same source, however, the 
channels may be, and they doubtless are, 
greatly diversified. Nearly all excitements 
awaken thought and inquiry, and so do good 
to a greater or less extent. It cannot be 
doubted that the human understanding is 
being expanded as a whole, though the pro- 
gress is slow. That which is natural is first; 
afterward that which is spiritual. We must 
first come to understand and carry out the 
lower law, ere we can understand and carr 
out the higher. All aspire to heaven, to i 
vation—but too often mistake the means of 
attaining it. “Save us at last,” is the feeling 
and the utterance of the religious world, but 
what the world needs is preservation from all 
that is impure, from aJl that contaminates; 
this we need today aud each day through 
life; we shall then realize a being saved at 
last. * * * * * 

The article on the subject of the Ministry, 
which appeared in the Intelligencer a few 
weeks since, did not seem encouraging. It 
was very like the counsel of the anxious 
mother, who enjoined her son never to go into 
the water until he had learned to swim. 
Doubtless the ministry is a gift; it is also a 
growth as well, and all things capable of 
growth require a congenial element to pro- 
mote that growth. When our little ones 
make their first efforts to walk, we do not 
frown upon them and counsel them to wait 
till they can go without tottering, but the effort 
is hailed with joy; the hand, the finger, is ex- 
tended to aid in steadying the faltering step. 
If we could only withhold our criticism when 
these little ones are doing their best, and in- 
stead thereof speak, or what is of far more 
importance, feel kindly, can we not believe 
we might have a better ministry, and more of 
it? I thought such sentiments as those in 
the essay alluded to have a tendency to op- 
press the timid, sensitive, shrinking class, 
while they strengthen the confident and the 
assuming, those who feel they are strong, and 
so come to represent the farmer’s two sons; 
one was willing to do it all, and the other was 
willing he should. 

Desirous of attending our quarterly meet- 
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ing, held at ——, we made arrangements to 
start early on Seventh-day morning, the day 
of its commencement. In the course of the 
night a heavy rain set in, and continued with 
little abatement until near noon, when the 
rain ceased, the clouds were dispersed, and 
the sun came out. Hoping we might still 
accomplish our object, we hurried off for a 
thirty miles drive. We found the streams 
much swollen with the late rain, but we 
drove briskly and pleasantly on until we had 
reached mid-distance, when we were told that 
we could not get on, that a bridge was gone 
from a rapid stream that could not be safely 
forded. On inquiry we learned there was a 
route quite as near, but over a rough, winding 
mountain road. We concluded to try it, and 
found it all we anticipated and much more. 
We wound up and down till night overtook 
us; we inquired for Quaker street, but no one 
knew of such a place. At length we com- 
menced going down into a gorge or gulch 
fringed with evergreens; the darkness was 
visible, but the road was not. Finally we 
came butt up; to retreat was impossible, to 
go on was perilous. The girls got out and 
felt for the road, and tied white handkerchiefs 
over their shoulders as a beacon for me to 
follow as best as I could. After passing on 
in this way, down, down, we knew not how 
far, “a light ahead ” was the joyful utterance. 
It proved to be a habitation, where we were 
told that two miles further on we would find 
what claimed to bea tavern. We obtained 
a lantern lighted, a great relief, for with its 
aid, held over the front of the carriage, we 
could see the road. We plodded on quite 
cheerfully, though the miles seemed very long, 
and at length arrived at the would-be hotel, 
where we found tolerable accommodations. 
The next morning we started early and jogged 
on our way through much mud and water for 
ten miles, and reached our destination in time 
to refresh a little before meeting. The meet- 
ing was large, and some thought it a comfort- 
able one. We did not learn till nearing 
home, the extent of our peril and escape. A 
bridge that we crossed, all unconscious of 
danger, on our way out, fell very soon after 
we had passed over it, injuring considerably 
the inmates of a carriage that went down with 
it. You will readily discover that such ex- 
periences are quite unlike the ease with which 
the denizens of cities reach their meetings. 
For us to attend the several sittings of our 
quarterly meetings involves an outlay of time 
amounting to nearly or quite a month in each 
year—five days at each quarter, under the 
most favorable circumstances; and should a 
storm or accident intervene, perhaps one or 
two more. 


A LETTER FROM FRANCIS HOWGILL TO HIS 
DAUGHTER. 
26th of 5th month, 1666. 

Daughter Abigail, this is fur thee to ob- 
serve and keep, and take heed unto, all the 
days of thy life, for the regulation of thy life 
and conversation in this world, that thy life 
may be happy, and thy end blessed, and God 
glorified by thee in thy generation. I was 
not born to great possessions, nor did inherit 
great matters in this world; but the Lord 
hath always endowed me with sufficiency and 
enough, and hath been asa tender father 
unto me, because my heart trusted in him, 
and did love the way of righteousness from a 
child. 

My counsel unto thee is, that thou remem- 
ber thy Creator in the days of thy youth, and 
fear the Lord in thy youth, and learn to 
know Him and serve Him all thy days; first 
seek the kingdom of God and the righteous- 
ness thereof; it is not far from thee; it is 
within thee ; it consists in life and power, and 
it stands in righteousness, truth, and equity, 
justice, mercy, long-suffering, patience, love, 
light, and holiness; this is the being and cen- 
tre thereof; therefore, seek not lo! here, nor 
lo! there, without thee in this or in that out- 
ward observance, for many seek there and 
never find it, but seek and thou shalt find, 
wait and thou shalt receive. If thou inquire 
in what must I seek? and what must I wait 
in? and how must I seek? I inform thee tinat 
thou must silence all thy own thoughts, and 
thou must turn thy mind to that which is 
pure, good, and holy within thyself, and seek, 
and wait in that in the light of Jesus Christ, 
wherewith thou art enlightened, which shows 
thee when thou doest evil, and checks and re- 
proves; take heed unto that and it will show 
thee evil motions and evil thoughts, and as 
thou lovest it it will subdue them, and pre- 
serve thee for the time to come, out of evil, 
for though thou be born into the world a rea- 
sonable creature, yet thou must be born 
again and be made a new creature, or else 
thou canst not enter into God’s kingdom. 
Thou must know of the seed of the kingdom 
in thyself, of which thou must be born and 
formed again into God's image. I have told 
thee, God hath sown it in thee, a grain of it, 
a measure of it, a portion of it, a measure of 
light and truth, of righteousness and holiness. 
Keep in thy mind to that, and love it, and 
thou wilt feel the Heavenly Father working 
in thee, and the power of the Lord strengthen- 
ing thee in thy little, and making thee to 
grow in the immortal seed of His kingdom 
and outgrow and overgrow all evil, co that 
thou wilt daily die to that, and have no 
pleasure in it but in the Lord, and in His 
goodness and (His) virtue shed abroad in thy 
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heart, which thou wilt taste and feel within, 
and have joy and comfort therein; love the 
Lord with thy heart and soul, even Him 
that made thee, and gave thee a being, and all 
things in heaven and earth, and still wait for 
the knowledge of Him in thyself, He is not 
tar from thee, but near unto thee, and unto 
_ all (them) that call upon Him in an upright 
heart; and do thou inquire of thy dear 
mother; she will inform thee, she knows 
Him and the way of life and peace, and 
hearken to her instruction. God is a spirit 
of life and light and power, that reacheth 
the heart, and shows thee when thou actest, 
or thinkest, or speakest evil and shows unto 
man or woman their thoughts. That which 
shows evil is good, and that which shows a 
lie is Truth. This is within, take heed to it. 
It is called God’s Spirit in the Scriptures. 
Believe in it, love it, and it will quicken thy 
heart to good, and it will subject the evil ; 
here is thy teacher near thee; love it, and if 
thou act contrary it will condemn thee; there- 
fore take heed unto this Spirit of Truth, and 
it will enlighten and enliven thee, and will 
open thy understanding, and give thee to 
know what God is, and to do that which is 
acceptable and good in his sight ; this Spirit 
never errs, but leads out of all error into all 
truth. Be sober-minded in thy youth, and 
wait upon the Lord within, hearken unto 

im. 

God is light immortal, life immortal, truth 
immortal, an everlasting eternal Spirit; He 
speaks spiritually and invisibly to the hearts 
and consciences of men and women; hear 
what he speaks, obey his voice and thy soul 
shall live. Fear to offend Him or sin against 
Him, for the wages of sin are death ; there- 
fore prize His love in thy young and tender 
years, and do thou read the Scriptures, and 
Friend’s books, and take heed to what thou 
readest to obey it as far as thou understand- 
est, and pray often unto the Lord that he 
will give thee His knowledge, and open thy 
understanding in the things of His kingdom. 
Search thy heart often with the light of Christ 
in thee ; manifest and bring thy deeds to it, that 
they may be tried, and examine thyself how 
the case stands betwixt the Lord and thee; 
and if thou seest thyself wrong, humble thy- 
self, and be sorry and turn unto Him and he 
will show thee mercy, and take heed for the 
time to come, that thou run not into the same 
evils again. Keep thy heart clean, watch 
against the evil in thyself in that which shows 
it; therein there is power, and thereby thou 
hast power to overcome all evil. And dear 
child, mind not the pleasures of sin, which 
are but for a moment, and the end is misery, 

; but keep under, and cross thy will and affec- 
tion, so that thy mind will have no pleasure 
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in the evil, but in the good, and thou wilt feel 
the immortal seed springing up in thee which 
God’s peace and love is to. | 
are great and weighty things not to be slight- 
ed. Accompany thyself always with them 
that fear the Lord, and fear and worship Him 
in Spirit and truth, and lead a holy and blame- 
less life and conversation ; deny them not, but 
love them and suffer with them. 
that thou follow not the hireling teachers who 


O! child these 


Take heed 


preach for gain and lucre, and abide not in 
Believe them not, heed 
them not, they do people no good, but thou 
wilt see them thyself, that they have an out- 
ward show of godliness but deny the power 
of God and true holiness. Remember I, who 
have had a perfect knowledge of them have 
told thee. But be sure that thou let nothing 
separate thy love from God and his people. 
Those are his people who keep his law and 
obey Christ’s voice, and lead a holy life, and 
they were ever hated, and belied, and perse- 
cuted, and evilly spoken of always by bad 
and evil, loose people. These are God’s peo- 
ple, and His love and peace and blessing is 
with them. Do thou grow as a natural branch 
(up amongst them) of the living vine, and 
continue all thy days in obedience to God’s 
will, and thou wilt feel joy and love in thy 
heart, which above all things covet after, and 
thou shalt attain and obtain everlasting 
peace, which the Lord grant unto thee, ac- 
cording to the riches of his mercy and love, 
which endure forever and ever, Amen. 

And now, Abigail, concerning thy well- 
being in this life, this is my advice and coun- 
sel unto thee. Love thy dear mother, and ever 
obey her and honor her, and see thou grieve 
her not ; be not stubborn, nor wilful, but sub- 
mit unto her, and be as an obedient child unto 
her, whose love and care hath been too great 
over thee and thy sisters, which hath brought 
too much trouble upon herself. Learn in thy 
youth to read and write and sew and knit, 
and all points of good labor that belong to 
a maid, and flee idleness and sloth that nour- 
isheth sin, and asthou growest in years, labor 
in the affairs of the country, and beware of 
pride, riotousness and curiosity, but be well 
content with such apparel as thy mother will 
permit thee, that thou mayest be a good ex- 
ainple unto others. Be not wanton, nor wild, 
nor light, but temperate, moderate and chaste, 
and not forward in words nor speech, but 
swift to hear, slow to speak, and do thou al- 
ways live with thy mother, and be a help 
unto her and cherish her in her old age and 
latter years, that she may be comforted in 
thee and her soul may bless thee. 

Love thy sisters and he always courteous 
to them and thy brother; encourage one 
another in good, and if thou live to be a wo- 
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man of perfect years, keep thyself unspotted, 
and let not thy mind out after sports and pas- 
times. The end of all these is sorrow: neither 
after young men; if thou have a desire to 
marry, do not thou seek a husband, but let a 
husband seek thee, and if thou live in God’s 
fear, and an honest life and virtuous, them 
that fear will seek unto thee. Let not thy af- 
fections out unto every one that proffers love, 
but be considerate, and above all things 
choose one (if thou dost marry) that loves 
and fears the Lord ; whose conversation and 
manner and course of life thou knowest well 
before thou givest consent. Be discreet and 
wise, hide nothing from thy mother, and she 
will advise thee no doubt for thy good ; and 
if she be living, marry not without her con- 
sent, and if thou join to a husband, be sure 
thou love him with all thy heart, and be 
obedient unto him, and honor him among all, 
so will his heart be more to thee and his love 
increase. Grieve him not, but be gentle and 
easy to be entreated and mind thy own busi- 
ness; and if the Lord give thee children, 
bring them up in God’s fear, and good exer- 
cise, and keep them in subjection unto thee, 
and be an example of virtue and holiness 
unto them, that the Lord’s blessing thou may- 
est feel, in youth and in age, all thy life long. 
O, Abigail! remember these things, keep in 
miud these things, read often this writing 
over, get it copied over, and Jay up my words 
in thy heart and do them, so wilt thou be 
happy in this life, and in the life to come. 
These things I give thee in charge to observe 
as my mind and will, and counsel unaltera- 
ble unto thee. As witness hereof I have set 
my hand. 
Thy Dear Father, 


Francis HowaGitu. 


i Sorhape 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 














I was comforted by thy good letter, but 
fear thee gives us too high a place in religious 
experience and forgets that we are but chil- 
dren in these paths, stumbling daily over our 
human frailties, and frequently feeling the 
helplessness of self and the absence of any 
power or guide except faith, blessed faith, that 
keeps our heads above the waters until the 
Master comes and bids the waves be still. 

I think much that seems to be strength and 
knowledge among us, is not so much the re- 
sult of religious experience or thought, as a 
real belief in an “ Inward Guide” that super- 
sedes all other guides, whether they be George 
Fox, Elias Hicks, The Discipline, Friends’ 
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writings, or our ministers. Do not misunder- 
stand me; I give place to all these,—I trust 
full place; but we seem to feel that there is 
but one Source from whence strength and safe 
guidance can come, and certainly that is not 
from man or his creatures. If we refer to the 
writings of any who are eminent in the history 
of our Society, we find their call is to this 
Power, and why should we attempt to labor 
to-day in the borrowed light of their times, 
when the same light-creating Power is wait- 
ing to cast the light around our paths. 

I know we are all apt to look upon any 
new feature in religious life, manifested in 
others, from the standpoint of our own expe- 
rience; and I have often realized, when in 
danger of hasty judgment, that God does not 
reveal all his purposes to any one soul, but 
simply to each his part, in that purpose, or 
so much more as may be necessary for his 
strength and encouragement in his labors. 
Counsel from those of greater experience has 
always been grateful to me, and I should fear, 
if any such, should at once, without careful 
consideration, unqualifiedly endorse or en- 
courage a seeming departure from beaten 
paths. 

And now let me ask thee a few questions 
that have arisen from thy remarks. Know- 
ing, as I do, the various gifts that are be- 
stowed upon us, and that one cannot work as 
another and do it well, but -each must work 
in his own way, I feel a hesitancy, and yet [ 
feel thou wilt not be wrongly biased by any- 
thing I may say. 

Dost thou not recognize that God has 
given us our talents to be used in His cause 
at all times and in all ways, subject only to 
the control of HisSpirit in us? And is there 
not more danger of some among the young 
falling by the wayside for want of a free, out- 
spoken sympathy and approval, than of their 
being unduly hopeful and active, as a result 
of this free counsel and hearty encourage- 
ment? Does not the Spirit guide us in com- 
mending, quite as much as in condemning? 

Perhaps I am writing of that of which I 
know nothing, but thy letters sometimes im- 
press me with the feeling that thou art more 
or less constantly under a sense of repression, 
while my feeling is, that God gives us perfect 
freedom of action up to the moment of check 
by the Inward Monitor, which check we will 
always receive in due time, if our faces are 
turned towards this Guide and our ears open 
to hear His voice. 

I am aware, my dear friend, that my expe- 
rience is limited, and if great, still would not 
qualify me to judge for another; but I am so 
anxious that those who are engaged in the 
Lord’s vineyard may know that they have the 
sympathy of those of riper experience, and 
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that these joyfully help them along their path 
and only check them when they are in 
danger, that I wish all might feel that joyous 
liberty that I believe the Truth gives. 


In the prophetic style a week often stands 
for seven years. 

The patriarch Jacob served his father-in- 
law seven years for Leah, and seven years 
for Rachel. In the land of Egypt there were 
seven years of plenty and seven of famine, 
These were typified in Pharaoh’s dream by 
the seven fat and the seven lean kine—the 
seven full ears and the seven that were 
“thin and blasted.” Gen. 41. 

Balaam said to Balak, “ build me here (on 
the high places of Baal) seven altars, and pre- 
pare me here seven oxen and seven rams.” 
Num. xxiii. 1. The Israelites, when being 
brought to the land they were to possess, were 
told, that if obedient to the command re 
ceived that day, they should drive out seven 
nations greater and mightier than themselves, 

“The Lord shall cause thine enemies that 
rise up against thee to be smitten before thy 
face; they shall come out against thee one 
way, and flee before thee seven ways. But 
if Israel hearkened not to the voice of the 
Lord and did not obey His commandments, 
they should flee seven ways before their ene- 
mies.” Deut. xxviii. 

In Joshua vi. we read, “ Seven priests shall 
bear before the ark seven trumpets of ram's 
horns, and the Seventh-day ye shall compass 
the city seven times.” ‘‘ And it came to pass 
at the seventh day that they rose up early 
about the dawning of the day and compassed 
the city after the same manner seven times. 
Only on that day they compassed the city 
seven” times, and “ at theseventh time, when 
the priests blew with the trumpets, Joshua 
said unto the people, Shout, for the Lord hath 
given you the city!” 

The account of the restoration of the son of 
the Shunammite, through the instrumentality 
of the prophet Elisha, states that the child 
sneezed seven times and opened his eyes. 2 
Kings. iv. 35. 

Elisha’s message to the captain of the 
Syrian host was, “Go wash in Jordan seven 
times.” 2 Kings. v. 10. 

The Psalmist says, “ Words are as silver 
purified seven times. Ps. xii. 6. 


* A just man falleth seven times and riseth 
J : 
up again.” Prov. xxiv. 16. 


Among the beautiful and encouraging 
promises found in Isaiah is the following: 
“The light of the moon shall be as the light 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 1, 1870. 








1870.—As the date of the New Year has 
been scattered around us heralding its ap- 

proach, it has occasioned us to reflect upon 
the numbers seven and seventy, which, inde- 
pendent of their known numerical value, ap- 
pear invested with a peculiar significance as 
used in the Bible. If the meaning there im- 
plied were sometimes more clearly under- 
stood, we cannot but believe it would not un- 
frequently convey deeper instruction than is 
generally received. 

The numbers three, four, twelve and forty 
are also associated with symbolic signs, but 
seven more frequently occurs, and has been 
termed the representative symbolic number. 
Its having been instituted by some countries 
as a cyclical number, is attributed to the ob- 
servation of the changes of the moon, or to 
the supposed number of planets. 

In six days the world was created, says the 
Record, and on the seventh there was a ces- 
sation from labor. The consecration of this 
day of repose, the Apostle Paul compares to 
an eternal rest. “And God did rest the 
Seventh-day from all His works—There re- 
maineth therefore a rest to the people of 
God.” Heb. iv. 4, 9. 

“The peculiarity of the Hebrew view con- 
sists in the special dignity of the Seventh, and 
not simply in that of seven. We cannot 
trace back the peculiar associations of the 
Hebrews farther than to the point when the 
Seventh-day was consecrated to the purposes 
of religious rest. The Sabbath being the 
Seventh day, suggested the adoption as the 
co-efficient, so to say, for the appointment of 
all sacred periods. The Seventh month we 
find was ushered in by the Feast of Trumpets. 
Seven weeks as the interval hetween the Pass- 
over and the Pentecost ; and the year succeed- 
ing seven times seven years, as the jubilee 
year.” —Smith, 

“ And thou shalt number seven Sabbaths 
of years unto thee seven times seven years; 
and the space of the seven Sabbaths shall be 
a thee forty and nine years,” Ley. xxv. 


‘ 
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of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be 
sevenfold, as the light of seven days, in the 
day that the Lord bindeth up the breach of 
of His people, and healeth the stroke of their 


wound.” xxx. 26. 
Because of faithful adherence to their re- 


ligious duty, Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego were placed in the furnace, heated by 
order of the king, “ one seven times more than 
it was wont to be heated.” Dan. iii. 19. 

There is the same significance, apparently, 
attached to the mystical numbers of seven 
_and seventy, in the New as in the Old Testa- 
ment. In some instances, seven is used for 
several, and in others, as an uncertain or in- 
definite number, 

When Peter inquired of Jesus, “ How oft 
shall my brother sin against me and I forgive 
him? till seven times?” the reply wae, “I 
say not unto thee until seven times, but until 
seventy times seven. Matt. ii. 22. 

When the multitude were fed with the 
seven loaves which had been blessed, there 
were left seven baskets full of broken meat. 
Matt. xv. 37. 

That widows should not be neglected in the 
daily ministration, the disciples directed that 
“Seven men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost and wisdom,” should be appoint- 
ed to look after that business. Acts, vi. 3. 

Philip is mentioned as an evangelist, “ one 
of the seven.” Acte xxi. 8, 

To John, it was said, write the things which 
thou hast seen “The mystery of the seven 
stars which thou sawest in my right hand, and 
the seven golden candlesticks. The seven 
stars are the angels of the seven churches, and 
the seven candlesticks which thou sawest are 
the seven churches.” Rev. i. 20. 


“Tn the midst of the Elders stood a Lamb 
as it had been slain, having seven horns and 
seven eyes, which are the seven spirits of God 
sent forth into all the earth.”  v. 6. 

“When he had opened the seventh seal, 
there was silence in heaven for the space of 
halfan hour, and I saw the seven angels 
which stood before God; and to them were 
given seven trumpets.” viii. J, 2. 

“ And I saw another sign in heaven, great 
and marvellous, seven angels having seven 
plagues.”—* One of the four beasts gave unto 
the seven angels, seven golden vials.” Rev. 
xv. 

“Here is the mind which hath wisdom. 
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The seven heads are seven mountains on which 
the woman (the great city Babylon) sitteth ; 
and there are seven kings.” Rev. xvil. 

Of the number seventy we give a few quota- 
tions. 

“ He gave of the spirit to the seventy elders 
of Israel.” Num. xi. 16. 

“And it shall come to pass in that day 
that Tyre shall be forgotten seventy years. 
After seventy years her merchandize shall be 
for them that dwell before the Lord,” &c. 
Isa. xxiii. ; 

“For seventy years the surrounding na- 

tions should serve the king of Babylon.” Jer. 
XXV. 
“In a vision Ezekiel saw seventy men of 
the ancients of the house of Israel and every 
man in the chambers of his imagery, said the 
Lord seeth us not; the Lord hath forsaken 
the earth.” Ezek. viii. 

“When ye fasted and mourned even those 
seventy years, did ye at all fast unto me, 
even unto me?” Zech. vii. 5. 

“After these things the Lord appointed 
other seventy also, and sent them two and 
two before his face into every city and place, 
whither he himself would come.” “ And the 


seventy returned again with joy, saying, Lord, 
even the devils are subject unto us through 


Thy uname.” Luke. x. 1, 17. 
We presume not to have taken the most 


forcible texts to illustrate our subject, but 
have dotted down such as have presented. 
It may encourage our young Friends to trace 
out for themselves the numerous instances 
where seven and seventy are used in such 
manner as will justify the conclusion, that 
there was, at that period, a special significance 
attached to those numbers. 


Farrs.—The Public Ledger of the 20th 
inst. has these sensible remarks on the sub- 


ject of “ Fairs.” 

The “ fair” is an institution that generally 
flourishes very extensively during the holida 
season. It need not be described in detail, 
as nearly every one is familiar with its fea- 
tures and characteristics. In the general it 
is a sort of forced sale, in mass meeting, of va- 
rious goods, wares and articles which are 
usually kept for sale at the retail shops and 
stores. These goods are for the most part 
contributions, and they are in considerable 
proportion the handiwork of the contributors. 
This is especially the case with knitted work, 
needle-work, and many fancy articles, pro- 
duced by the deft fingers of the ladies who 
take a prominent part in getting up the 
“fair.” Asa rule, the “ fairs” are held and 













‘and almost universally underpaid labor of 
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started by very good people, to promote very 
commendable objects; and for these reasons, 
they have acquired a very strong hold on 
popular favor. But there is broad room for 
doubt whether many of the excellent people 
who promote these attractive enterprises have 
given sufficient thought to the injury done by 
“ fairs” to the business and the interests of 
other worthy people, especially when they are 
held in the holiday season. 

Take the case of the retail shopkeepers. 
They are a very useful class in all large com- 
munities, and they are nearly always very 
deserving people. They have their stores or 
shops, for which they generally pay heavy 
rents, and they are under this burden the 
whole year round. They pay taxes to the 
United States, to the State and to the city. 
They have their attendants employed all the 
time, whether selling anything or not. These 
expenses are upon them in the “ dull season” 
as well as in the busy season, and the one 
‘great opportunity they have for getting back 
their outlay is in the activity of business dur- 
ing the holiday season. But their oppor- 
tunity is greatly damaged if at that time they 
have to meet the attractive competition of the 
“fairs.” These latter step in and carry off a 
large share of the custom which was counted 
on by the shopkeepers to compensate them 
for losses during the dull time in business. 
Thus a short-sighted effort to do good in one 
direction results in considerable mischief and 
injury in another, and the sufferers are peo- 
ple whom no one would willingly set out to 
injure. These are views of the case that 
ought to receive attention trom the very ex. 
cellent people who are most active in getting 
up such enterprises. 

There is another matter connected with 
“fairs” which is entitled to some reflection. 
As we have already observed, many of the 
articles sold on these occasions are the con- 
tributions of ladies, who have made the ar- 
ticles themselves. For the most part, these 
ladies are well to do in the world and some 
of them quite wealthy. They have no occa- 
sion to work for the means of living, and so 
they work gratuitously for love, or for their 
favorite objects, the church, the school, the 
orphan’s asylum, the poor fund, &c. But in 
doing this they sometimes put their gratuitous 
labor into competition with the poorly paid 


tablished. Would it not be a better form of 
benevolence to avoid such ruinous compe- 
tition with the labor and the wages of those 
who must work for a living, and thus avoid 
one of the most frequent reasons for holdin 
“fairs” during the holidays ? There is scarcely 
a truly benevolent lady, who, when she comes 
to reflect, will not shrink from such a thing 
as putting her gratis labor into competition 
with the poorly paid labor of the needle 
woman, who must have pay for her work in 
in order that she and her little ones may have 
bread to eat. 






















In addition to the objection urged against 
“fairs,” that they do injustice to the regular 
dealer, there are others not at first so apparent, 
connected with the formation of character. It 
will be admitted, that the highest kind of be. 
nevolence is that which involves self-sacrifice 
and the motive to which is pure and disinter 
ested ; and: that just in proportion as these 
requisites accompany a benevolent action, 
will be the self-approval and elevating effect 
upon character. But the principle under 
lying the “fair” is in opposition to this, 
Granted that the object for which the money 
is to be raised is a good one, and that the re 
cipients of the charity are really benefitted; 
there is not a corresponding elevation of chat 
acter nor self-approval in those who occupy 
the position of donors, because the means em- 
ployed are indirect, and the motives of the 
purchasers at least, not disinterested. The 
“ fair” is not a simple appeal to benevolence, 
but also to taste, to eclat, to display. It isa 
temptation held out to the selfish to give. their 
money and receive an equivalent; while at 
the same time they may be deluded into the 
belief that they are doing a benevolent ac 
tion. The habit thus acquired of acting 
from mixed motives, is detrimental to the 
formation of simplicity of character. 

Some of the modes in which the “ Early 
Friends” carried out their plainness, sin- 
cerity and simplicity, are sometimes called 
in question at the present day, and with 
changes of custom some of them may have 
lost their significance: but the principles 
themselves lie at the foundation of ‘all 


poor needle women, who are obliged to work 
for their living. Thus the market for the 
labor of the latter is reducéd, and the demand 
being reduced, the wages paid fall still lower.| that is excellent and noble in character; 
Thus want of tull employment is brought pues farnist ais ts sae 
about, and distress follows that, and thus the | ®%¢ €Very age Turmishes occasion Tor proves 
poor worker becomes an object for the very | #gainst corrupt customs. In order to cultir 
charity for which the “ fair” was perhaps es-| vate a character of excellence, we must ac 
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custom ouselves to examine our motives to 
action, and to ask whether the means employed 
to carry out a good object are pure and di- 
rect. It isa common thing to hear persons 
express their doubts as to the propriety of 
“ fairs,” who yet patronize them because they 
can give no good reason for not doing so. 
But the doubt and hesitation are sufficient 
reasons for declining participation, and in so 
doing, that tenderness of conscience is pre- 
served which may well be called the instinet 
of the soul. 





Friends of Indiana Yearly Meeting have 
charge of the Omaha Indiars, and by a pri- 
vate letter from one of the Indian Committee 
of that Meeting, we learn that they have just 
forwarded to the agent for distribution among 
the Indians of the Omaha Reservation, 1080 
articles of clothing—about 200 yards of goods 
—one barrel of crackers, &c., &c.—amount- 
ing to $1334. In the lot, there were 180 
dresses of different sizes, mostly of bright 
colored flannel. 


‘We would call attention to the Appeal 
of the Association for the aid and elevation 
of the Freedmen, and hope it will be liberal- 
ly responded to. The little pittance which 
each can spare, may plant the seed which in 
time may yield a bountiful harvest, and we 
are amongst those who believe the efforts of 
Friends should continne till a system of edu- 
cation without distinction of color, shall be 
established in the Southern States. 


soins 
DIED. 

MICHENER.—At his residence near Waynesville, 
Warren Co., Ohio, on the 22d of Sixth mo., 1869, 
Isaac Michener, aged nearly 49 years ; a member of 
the Society of Friends. 

HARTLEY.—On the 23d of Twelfth mo., 1869, 
Jeremiah Hartley, in the 57th year of his age; a 
member of Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philada. 

ELLICOTT.—In the city of Baltimore, on the 
Morning of the 16th ult., at the residence of his 
son-in-law Ephraim Haines, George Eilicott, of 
Ellicott’s Mills, aged 71 years. 

snes toca 
FIRST DAY SCHOOLS. 


“The Association of Friends for the promotion of 
First-day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting”’ will hold its next Quarterly Meet- 
lug in Friends’ Meeting-hous2, Moorestown, N. J., 
Seventh-day morning, First mo. 15th, 1870, at 11 
o'clock. Reports from all First-day schools, Bib‘e 
Classes, Reading Associations, &c., are requested to 
be forwarded prior to the meeting, (including names 
of delegates appointed,) to 717 Willow St., Philada. 
All interested are invited to attend and partic pate. 


Passengers leave upper side of Market Street at 7 
and 10 A.M., return trains from Moorestown, 2.10, 
5.14 and 8.38 P.M. 
Jos. M. TRuMAN, \ . 
Emma WoRRELL, Clerks. 
The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
evening 14th inst., at 7} e’clock, in Race Street Mo. 
Meeting Room, Philadelphia. 2t 
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FRIENDS’ CHARITY FURL ASSOCIATION. 

A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, the Ist 
inst., at 8 o’clock, in Monthly Meeting room of 
Friends’ Meeting-house, at Fifteenth and Race Sts. 

Wm. Heacock, Clerk. , 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
First mo. 2, 1870, Macedon N. Y., 11 A.M. 
= ‘* Penn's Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 
Frankford, Philada., 3 P.M. 
Evesham, N. J,, 3 P.M. 
Providence, Del. Co., Pa., 3 P.M. 
‘* 9th, ‘* Alloway’s Creek, N. J., 2) P.M. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE AID AND 
ELEVATION OF THE FREEDMEN. 


The payment of moneys due the teachers of 
our thirteen schools, finds us with an ex- 
hausted treasury. Will Friends allow these 
teachers to be recalled, or will they, by a 
small contribution, enable us to continue 
them until the end of the season? 

The Annual Report has been generally cir- 
culated, but has met with no response. We 
again appeal to Friends for aid, and trust 
that some one or more persons will, as for- 
merly, interest themselves in this work, and 
secure contributions in their various neigh- 
borhoods, forwarding the same to our Trea- 
surer, 

Henry M. Larne, No. 30 N. 3d St. 
Jacos M., EL is, ) oo. 
ANNIE COOPER, } saad 
Philadelphia, 1st mo., 1870. 


.-- ~ — 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON WAR. 


That nations, communities and individuals 
still struggle on under the burthens of the 
war-system, is no less true than lamentable— 
and we believe one reason of its perpetuity is 
that too many are reluctant to look into the 
subject, and test it by their own sense of 
right and wrong. They do not say to them- 
selves, is it consistent with Christianity for 
man to kill his fellow-man? Can it be right 
for children of the great and good Parent to 
destroy each others lives? But do not they 
rather say, many great and good men have 
hazarded, and even sacrificed their lives in 
defence of their country, and that, too, with 
great sincerity—that some such have been led 
by the Divine Spirit into this kind of service, 
&c. It is true that some individuals have en- 
gaged in war who were possessed of many 
enobling traits of character, and it is not our 
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proper business to enter into judgment with 
our fellow-men—but to investigate principles. 
“ God is love,” therefore his subjects must be 
actuated by a principle of love, for “they that 
dwell in God, dwell in love;” and knowing 
this by experience to be a truth, hence, when 
any good men claim, or others claim for them, 
that their departure from this principle has 
been a dictate of the Divine Spirit, we have 
just cause to doubt: the same fountain does 
not send forth sweet and bitter waters ; a good 
spirit produces good results—and when bad 
are produced, the principle producing such 
must inevitably be bad. Now if the burthens, 
cruelties, demoralization, destruction of hu- 
man life and property, produced by the war- 
system, are not bad fruits—I confess I know 


not what are. 


Now war, like slavery, being so entirely 
wrong, admits of no apology in its favor, 
slavery in this country having received its 
death-blow, and now held, as it should be, in 
bad repute; doubtless many who once were 
its apologists, and regarded with charity the 
roaster’s acts, can now see that such apologies 
were uncalled for, and their charity missap- 
plied ; the tendency having been to strengthen 
and perpetuate the slave-system. Can we 
then, while professing to bear an uncompro- 
mising testimony against war, apologize for it, 
and so missapply our charity as to claim for 
some engaged in war that they are in the ful- 
filment of their duty, and in agreement with 
the Divine will, when to do so is giving strength 
and perpetuity to the military system ? 

Only adopt a sound, right principle, and 
make it practical, and we have nothing to 
fear; it is truly like “a house founded upon 
a rock,” a foundation that abideth sure. 

Weare not insensible that men may honestly 
and innocently differ in their views on various 
subjects, and in many particulars there are a 
variety of gifts, degrees of growth and expe- 


rience, “milk for bahes, and meat for those | baby eyes 


of riper years ;’ but it does not follow that 
there is no rallying point, no fundamental 
principle. 


Has not the time fully come when war and 
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tered victims? to say nothing of its demoral. 
izing influences | 

It is a question in which these United 
States have a deep and abiding interest, and 
even individuals have a share of responsibilit 
for the continuance of this barbarous system 
unless they are bearing an unequivocal testi. 
mony against it. It is indeed a responsibility 
of great moment, from which there is no es. 
cape ; in agreement with the declaration of 
the blessed Jesus, when he said, “he that js 
not with me is against me,” and “he that 
gathereth not with me scattereth abroad”~— 
does not true wisdom, and our best interest, 
imperatively call upon us seriously to consider 
the position we are occupying in regard to na- 
tions adjusting their differences at the expense 
of human life? D. Ins. 

Dutchess Co., N. Y., 12th Mo., 1869. 





DOG AND CHILD. 

Elihu burritt gives, in his book called “A 
walk from London to Land’s End and back,” 
a touching iliustration of the affection of a 
dog in Truro. From this interesting narra- 
tive we can only give an abridgment. 

“T was sitting at the breakfast table of a 
friend, who is a druggist, when he was called 
into the shop by a neighbor who had come 
for medical advice and aid in a very remarka- 
ble and affecting case. 

“ He described it briefly and simply, but it 
would fill a volume of beautiful meaning. 
His family dog had incidentally made the 
acquaintance of a neighbor's child on the 
other side of the street. 

“ While lying on the door-stone, he had no- 
ticed this little thing, sometimes at the cham- 
ber-window and sometimes on the pavement 
in a little carriage. 

“ During one of his walks on that side of 
the street he met the baby, and looked over 
the rim of the little basket carriage, as a lov- 
ing dog can Jook, straight into the pair of 

, and said ‘good morning,’ as well 
as it could. 

“ Little by little, day by day, and week by 
week, this companionship went on, growing 
with the growth, and strengthening with the 


military service should be placed in such a| strength of the little one. The dog, doubt- 


light that it may not be deemed an honorable, 
oy employment—but the reverse ? 

his would prove effectual in fixing a stigma 
on military schools; for what intelligent parent 
would be willing to have a son trained for a 
dishonorable calling—a calling deemed by the 
community not only unrighteous, but dis- 
graceful-to any civilized people? The subject 
is of great interest in every point of view; 
who can estimate its draft on time and pro- 
perty? Who can count its bereaved widows 


and orphan children, or number its slaugh- | above, lost his balance and fell upon the stone 


less because his master had no young child of 
his own, came at last to transfer frequently 
his watch and ward to the door-stone on the 
other side of the street, to follow as a guard 
of honor the baby’s carriage on its daily air- 
ings. 

“ With what delight he gave himself up to 
all the peltings, and little rude rompings, and 
rough-and-tumblings, of those baby-hands. 
One day as the dog lay in watch by the door- 
stone, the child peering out of the window 
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yement below. It never breathed again. It | 
was taken up quite dead! The red drops of 
the young life had bespattered the feet and 
face of the dog as he sprang to the rescue. 
His heart died out within him, in one long, 
whining moan of grief. From that moment he 
refused to eat. He refused to be comforted by 
his master's voice,and by his master’s home. 
Day by day, and night by night, he lay upon 
the spot where the child fell. 

“This was the neighbor’s errand. He had 
come to my friend the druggist, for a pre- 
scription for his dog—something to bring back 
his appetite." —Herald of Peace. 

MOTHER NATURE'S LOVE 18 NEW TO BACH CHILD. 
Nature sees through thee, knows thee, threugh and 

through, 
And seeing through thee, therefore loves she thee, 
Loves her own love in thee; and loving thee, 
Therefore respects thee, and in thee herself. 
Behold now ; never could a human mother, 
In all her haman poverty, respect 
Achild of hers so chastely, sacredly, 
As nature from the first doth honor thee. 
The beam of light is new and heavenly pure 
That greets thee as a child; the nectar draught 
Given thee to breathe, each mouthfal of pure air 
Is fresh prepared in that great laboratory 
Of spirits ot thyself, an efflaence 
From newest heavens ; each beaker, nay, each drop 
Of water is prepared and cooled for thee 
In secret caverns,—and the strawberry 
And the sweet cherry which thy childish fingers 
Bore to thy little mouth, not one of these, 
These treasures man e’er tasted before thee ; 
They have been made, compounded, wove for thee | 
The little glossy goblets of thy grapes, 
Only for thee have they poured out the musk 
She brought to thee fresh from the Maker’s hand, 
From secret depths of ecstacy, for thee, 
For thee alone prepared, the maid, to be 
Thy consort ;—and the children, only thine, 
That none on earth had ever owned before. 
That none on earth will ever own henceforth, 
8o long as Heaven endures !—the cloud itself 
That sails so swiftly by, will never shade 
Another,—for behold it falls in rain ! 
The breeze will never cool another brow,— 
For lo! e’en now it dies in yonder brake ! 
That rainbow no man ever more will see, 
For even now its hues fade on thy sight! 
The lark will sing this song to none again, — 
For from the clouds she drops and it is hushed! 
An only song which thou alone hast heard,— 
Thus all is thine uniquely as thyself is. 
Yea, know thou that the hand is always new 
With which thou takest nature’s every gift ; 
With ever new and ever changing hand 
Thou givest his gift to the beggar; ah, 
And his hand bas e’en now grown older too ! 
Night after night Heaven sends fresh dreams to thee, 
Day after day new senses and new will, 
New and original force, thoughts, mind and life ; 
Alife uniqae, peculiar, all thine own, 
Thou livest forth from the eternal fount, 
Kntwined with Him more closely than the child 
ls with its mother in the mother’s lap! 
Like a great thunder-cloud far stretching, full 
Of might and majesty and fruitfalness, 
Broods over thee God's presence ever near, 


And through the delicate network of thy frame 

Passing the tissue of the finest flower, — 

The heavenly influence flows down into thee, 

With blissful, ever new-creating might, 

Like streams of fragrauce pouring into flowers, 

That stand benumbed and breathe benumbing scents 

And thou—forget not thus to breathe around 

Rich perfume of pure thought and of still love, 

Still—as the thunder-cloud that charges thee ! 
Leopold Schefer—Layman’s Breviary. 


me 


18 YOUR LAMP BURNING? 


A party of young Friends rambling through ‘‘ The 
Glen” at Newport, on a rural excursion, found the 
following lines, Eighth mo. 31st, 1869: 

**Say, is your lamp burning, my brother ? 

I pray you look quickly and see, 
For if it were burning, then surely 
Some beams would fall brigut upon me. 
‘Straight, straight is the road, but I falter, 
And oft I fall out by the way ; 
Then lift your lamp higher, my brother, 
Lest I should make fatal delay. 
‘There are many and many around you 
Who follow wherever you go; 
If you thought that they walked in the shadow, 
Your lamp woald barn brighter, I know. 
**Upon the dark mountains they stumble, 
They are bruised on the rocks, and they lie 
With their white pleading faces tarned upward 
To the clouds and the pitiful sky. 
‘* There is many a lamp that is lighted, 
We bebold them auear and afar, 
But not many among them, my brother, 
Shines steadily on like a star, 
**T think, were they trimmed night and morning, 
They would never burn down or go out, 
Though from the four quarters of heavea 
The winds were all biowing about. 
** If once all the lamps that are lighted 
Should steadily blaze in a line, 
Wide over the land aud the ocean, 
What a girdle of glory would shine ! 
** How all the dark places would brighten ! 
How the mists would roll up anit away! 
How the earth would laugh oat in her gladness 
To hail the millenial day |! 
**Say, is your lamp burning, my brother? 
I pray you look quivkly and see, 
For if tt were burning, then surely 
Some beam would fall bright upon me.”’ 


A WOMAN HORTICULTURIST. 


The Hartford Times prints the following, 
showing how one woman got some land and 
cultivates it without asking help of the legis- 
lature or any one else: “ We have received 
some excellent specimens of cherries, cur- 
rants, raspberries and strawberries, from Miss 
Laura A. White, of Webster street, in this 
city. This lady earned the money, by day’s 
labor, to purchase half an acre of land, 
and on this she is cultivating a remarkable 
amount of fruit. On this thrifty epot she has 
twenty apple trees, sixteen cherry trees, eleven 
pear trees, over one hundred grape vines, 
quinces, ete., besides all the varieties of der- 
ries. Miss White does all the work with her 
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own hands, and we presume there is not 
another lady in the country who equals her in- 
dustry and success, in horticultural pursuits. 
Tn a note accompanying the fruit, Miss White 
says: ‘In this little horticultural field I have 
learned the grand teaching of divine truth, 
and enjoyed exquisite pleasure among my 
beautiful trees.clustering with rich fruit above 
my head. The fruit and flowers, like angel 
voices, have cheered me on; and in their pres- 
ence I have cultivated a love for the beautiful 
in all things, and have been happier in loftier 
and holier thoughts, with clearer views of the 
brighter world above. I recommend to all 
ladies that they give time and attention to 
horticulture, as it improves both mind and 
body.’ ”—The Christian Register. 
STRUCTURE AND CARE OF THE EAR, 
(Continued from page 685.) 


Causes of Injury and Deafness which may 
be avoided.—There are several things very 
commonly done which are extremely injuri- 
ous to the ear, and ought to be carefully 
avoided. Those who have followed the pre- 
vious description will easily understand the 
reason. 

And first, children’s ears ought never to be 
boxed. We have seen that the passage of 


the ear is closed by a thin membrane, espe- 
cially adapted to be influenced by every im- 
pulse of the ear, and with nothing but the air 
to support it internally. What, then, can be 
more likely to injury this membrane than a 
sudden and forcible compression of the air in 


front of it? If any one designed to break or 
overstretch the membrane, he could scarcely 
devise a more effective means than to bring 
the hand suddenly and forcibly down upon 
the passage of the ear, thus driving the air 
violently before it, with no possibility for its 
escape but by the membrane giving way. 
And far too often it does give way, especially 
if, from any previous disease, it has been 
weakened, Many children are made deaf by 
boxes on the ear in this way. Nor is this the 
only way: if there is one thing which does the 
nerve of hearing more harm than almost any 
other, it is a sudden jar or shock. Children 
and grown persons alike may be entirely 
deafened by falls or heavy blows upon the 
head. And boxing the ears produces a simi- 
lar effect, though more slowly, and in less de- 
gree. It tends to dull the sensibility of the 
nerve, even if it does not hurt the membrane. 
I knew a pitiful case, once, of a poor youth, 
who died from a terrible disease of the ear 
He had had a discharge from it since he was 
a child. Of course his hearing had been dull; 
and what had happened was that his father 
had often boxed his ear for inattention! Most 
likely that boxing on the ear, diseased as it 
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was, had much to do with his dying, And 
this brings me to the second point. Children 
should never be blamed for being inattentive 
until it has been found out whether they are 
not a little deaf. This is easily done by placing 
them at a few yard’s distance, and trying 
whether they can understand what is said to 
them in a rather low tone of voice. Each 
ear should be tried, while the other is stopped 
by the finger. I do not say that children are 
never guilty of inattention, especially to that 
which they do not particularly wish to hear; 
but I do say that very many children are 
blamed and punished for inattention when 
they really do not hear. And there is nothing 
at once more cruel and more hurtful to the 
character of children than to be found fault 
with for what is really their misfortune, 
Three things should be remembered here: 1, 
That slight degrees of deafness, often lasting 
only for a time, are very common among 
children, especially during or after colds. 2, 
That a slight deafness, which does not pre- 
vent a person from hearing when he is ex. 
pecting to be spoken to, will make him very 
dull to what he is not expecting; and 3. That 
there is a kind of deafness in which a persou 
can hear pretty well while listening, but is 
really very hard of hearing when not listen- 
ing. 
The chief avoidable cause of deafness is 
catching cold, and whatever keeps us from 
colds helps us to preserve our hearing. We 
should do, therefore, those things that help to 
keep colds away: of which the first is taking 
rlenty of fresh air; the second using enough, 
bet not too much, cold water all over us, 
taking especial care to rub ourselves thorough- 
ly dry, and never to let it chill us; and the 
third is to avoid draughts, and wet, especially 
sitting in wet clothes, or being in close or 
very heated rooms. But there are some 
kinds of cold especially hurtful to the ear. 
One is sitting with the ear exposed to a side 
wind, as too many people do now on the roofs 
of omnibuses, and so on. We should always 
face the wind ; then, if we are not chilled, it 
is hard to have too much of it. Another hurt- 
ful thing is letting rain or sleet drive into the 
ear, against which, if it were not that people 
do sometimes suffer from this cause, it would 
seem as if it could hardly be necessary to 
caution them, 

Another source of danger to the ear, how- 
ever, arises from the very precautions which 
are sometimes taken against those last men- 
tioned. Nothing is more natural than to pro- 
tect the ear against cold by covering it with 
a piece of cotton wool; and this is most use 
ful if it is done only on occasions of special 
exposure, as when a person is compelled to 
encounter a driving storm, or has to receive 
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on one side of the head the force of a cutting 
wind. But it is astonishing in how many 
cases the cotton wool thus used, instead of 
being removed from the ear when the need 
for it has passed, is pushed down into the pas- 
sage, and remains there, forming itself an 
obstruction to hearing, and becoming the cause 
of other mischiefs, Three separate pieces 
have sometimes been found thus pushed down, 
one upon the other. Paper rolled up, which 
js also used for protecting the ear when cotton 
wool is not at hand, is still more irritating, 
when it is too lung unremoved, The way to 
avoid this accident, besides being careful not 
to forget, is to use a large piece of the wool, 
and to place it over, rather than in, the 
passage. 

It should be remembered, that constantly 
covering up the ear is adapted to injure it. 
On the whole, men, in whom the ear is ha- 
bitually exposed, suffer, if anything, less from 
ear disease than women, in whom it is so often 
covered. Nor can the “hat” be held an un- 
safe head-dress in this respect for the latter 
sex. But it is important that there should 
not be frequent changes, especially in cold 
weather, from a head-dress which covers to 
one which exposes the ear. It is better that 


the air should always have free access to it; 


but if this has not been the case, the summer 
should be chosen to make the change. 

All sorts of substances are sometimes put 
into the ear by children, who do it to them- 
selves or to each other in ignorant play. If 
every parent and teacher warned his children 
against doing this, it would not be a useless 
precaution. When the accident happens, the 
chief danger is that of undue haste and vio- 
lence. Such bodies should be removed by 
syringing with warm water alone, and no at- 
tempt should be made to lay hold of them or 
move them in any other way. It is enough 
to reflect, again, that the passage of the ear 
is closed by a delicate membrane, to show the 
reason for this rule. When no severe pain 
follows, no alarm need be felt. It is import- 
ant that the substance should be removed as 
speedily as is quite safe, but there need never 
be impatience; nor should disappointment be 
felt if syringing needs to be repeated on many 
days before it effects its end. It will almost 
invariably succeed at last in the hands of a 
medical man, and is most effective if the ear 
is turned downwards and syringed from below. 

Now and then an insect gets into the ear 
and causes great pain; the “ to get rid of 
it is to pour oil into the ear. This suffocates 
the insect. 

_ There is another danger arising from boy- 
ish sports. Snowballs sometimes strike the 
ear, and the snow remaining in it sets up in- 
flammation. This danger is increased by a 
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| practice which should be inadmissible, of 
mixing small stones with the snow, which 
thus effect a lodgment in the ear. 

(To be concluded.) 


2 


TIME-MEASURERS. 


The Northmen, who overthrew the Roman 
Empire, used a very primitive method of 
measuring time, 

At the break of dawn, when the chieftain 

| of the camp or village arose, a boy-slave came 
and took up his position at the entrance of his 
hut, and sat down with two he)lmets, one full 
| of pebbles and the other empty, before him. 
Lis business was to transfer the pebbles, one 
by one, and not too fast, from the first helmet 
to the second, after which he surrendered his 
turn to some one else, who repeated the op- 
eration and so on till dusk. As the helmets 
were mostly very big, and the pebbles, on the 
contrary, very small, the process of emptying 
must have taken a good two hours. It is 
probable, therefore, that the days of these 
Franks and Norsemen, Teutons and Vandals, 
were divided, like those of the Assyrians, 
into six parts or watches. As soon as the 
helmet had been emptied, the fact was pro- 
claimed through the camp by the striking of 
a sword against a shield, gong-fashion, at the 
chieftain’s door. The echo was caught up 
around, and men knew that dinner-time had 
come, 

In towns where some faint remnant of Ro- 
man civilization survived, the reckoning was 
kept by watchmen, At daybreak a soldier 
started on foot (or, if the town was a large 
one, on horsback) to walk around the city. 
When he had gone his round, the first watch 
was over; and he returned to his quarters 
blowing loud on a trumpet, while a second 
soldier set out in silence to perform the sec- 
ond watch. This continued uninterruptedly 
day and night, the only difference being that 
after sunset there was no trumpet-blowing, and 
that the watchmen, instead of proceeding 
singly, went their rounds in batches of ten 
or a dozen.— Exchange. 


—— +35 


A GARDENER goes over his grounds occa- 
sionally to cut away the suckers from his 
young trees. They are nothing very bad in 
themselves ; but, as related to the tree, they 
are an unmitigated pest. For they drain off 
the nourishing juices that are wanted for a 
better life than their own. They feed their 
worthless stems on its. richness and strength. 
And there are suckers that waste the life of 
men. There are indulgences that eat out the 
fullness, and stain the purity, and bring down 
the growth of any character that allows them 
to cling to it. With a young man it will be 
his pipe, his wine, his cards, the bad compan- 
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ionship that is leading to all manner of license. 
Or it may be nameless sin, whether secret or 
more open, that pollutes and spreads gangrene 
through his being. With a young maiden it 
is fashion, dress, a passion for amusement and 
excitement, a hunger for admiration. What 
is wanted is, to bring back all the power so 
wasted into the line of something nobler. 
Why does it strengthen a thread to wax it? 
Because it gathers in the little filaments that 
were standing off pointing in every direction, 
and pastes them together, and makes each one 
contribute the strength it had been wasting to 
the general tenacity of the whole. The thread 
of one’s life should be often waxed. There 
are always talents turned off to one use and 
another that ought to be gathered in, and de- 
sires and habits of feelings that want a closer 
discipline. And this work must be done at 
stated times, with a clear purpose, a distinct 
understanding of what we are doing, and an 
earnest prayer to God for help.—Independent. 
CURIOUS MALAY CEREMONIES. 

In the lower part of New Orleans are a 
few Malay families who preserve the customs 
and retain the superstitions of their native 
land. They bury their dead at night, and 
like the American Indian, slaughter upon the 
grave some animal the deceased loved in life. 
One Saturday, the 3¢ instant, a young girl 
died, and was buried on Sunday night, iu the 
old cemetery on Gentilly-road. There being 
no priest of their religion there the ceremony 
was performed by the oldest man of their 
country residing amongst them. He was clad 
in along black robe, and preceded, on foot, 
the cortege which conveyed the remains to the 
grave. Arriving there the tomb was anointed 
and a fish and some cake placed in a vault. 
This was accompanied by a ceremony at once 
solemn and impressive. This over, a bird was 
killed and laid on the breast of the deceased, 
while all the friends and relatives passed by 
the coffin, each one laying their hands on the 
head and saying in their native tongue the 
simple word, “ Farewell!” No tears were 
shed. They do not think the transition of 
the soul an occasion of grief. The ceremony 
over, the family returned home accompanied 
by their friends, and fruit and wine, and 
bread, is given to each in the name of the 
dead. By it they promise to preserve their 
constancy to each other, and by their love 
for the dead perpetuate their friendship. 


“ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth,” are the houses in which God dwells. 
Now the way to have God’s presence with you 
in your houses is to furnish them for his en- 


tertainment. 
found of you. 


If you seek Him he will be 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ITEMS. 
Edward M. Stanton died in Washington on the 
24th ult. He had recently been appointed Associ. 


ate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


Tus Grows or tas Unirep Statres.—The United 
States have an area of 3,578,392 square miles, or 
2,290,170,886 acres ; nearly an acre for every dollar 
of the national debt. The population in 1860 was 
31,443,321. It was then computed by the Census 
Bureau that the mean annual increase of population 
is three per cent., and that the United States would 
probably contain in 

1870 a population of 

1880 a population of. ........ 66.0. cece 

1890 a population of... .......s0022 77,266,989 

1900 a population of 100,355,802 


The last number is greater than the present 
population of Great Britain, France, Spain and 
Prussia together, and far greater than any number 
of civilized people ever yet united in one nation, 
Yet with this population the United States would 
have but twenty-eight inhabitants to the square 
mile—less than one third the prseent density of the 
population of New York State, which is nearly 
ninety-four to the square mile, There is perhaps 
no doubt in any one’s mind that the whole territory 
of the United States is, on the average, naturally 
capable of supporting a population as dense as that 
of Massachusetts. Yet that State now has 173 in- 
habitants to every square mile, and the United 
States, when equally peopled, will'contain 619,000,- 
000 of inhabitants. It seems a very long time to 
look forward to the end of this century, but the 
country now has nearly fourteen times the number 
of people for whom the Federal Coustitution was 
framed ; and the child born this year, if it attain 
the age of three-score and ten, will in all proba- 
bility be a citizen of a nation of 322,500,000 people. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


At Kew Observatory, near London, the sun’s 
photograph ia taken once or twice every day when 
the sky will permit. By this means we are ob- 
taining a continuous history of the changes in the 
spots and facule on its face, more accurate and more 
instructive than could be procured in any other 
way. An investigation of these sun pictures is fast 
settfng at rest many disputed points pertaining to 
solar physics. The existence of a comparatively 
cold atmosphere around the sun, outside of the 
laminous matter, and the connection of the solar 
spots with planetary influence (chiefly that of Venus 
and Jupiter,) have been already established by 
them. Other questions relating to spots on the 
sun, and their connection with terrestrial magnet- 
ism, it is thought, will soon be solved, and perhaps 
all those concerning the movements of the sup- 
posed ring of asteroids (or, possibly, siugle plavet) 
within the orbit of Mercury. An investigation is 
now being made with the view of determining with 
greater exactness the angular diameter of the sun. 


Ir is asserted by the Mechanic's Magoze that 
one hour after the gas of London is lighted the air 
is deoxidized as much as if 500,000 people had been 
added to its population. During the combustion 
of oil, tallow, gas, etc., water is produced as well as 
carbonic acid ; in cold weather we see it condensed 
on the windows. By the burning of gas twepty- 
four hours in London more water, it is estimated, is 
produced than would supply an emigrant ship 
on her voyage from England to Australia.—Lvery 
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